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interest of tlie consumer labour itself was to be made as cheap as possible, and if, for example, the labour of little children was cheaper than that of men it was to be preferred. In this way, out of the perversion of maxim, a maxim so self-evident that it came very near the explication of a definition, there arose the opposition to all the long series of reforms for the improvement of the conditions of labour which have marked the economic progress of the nineteenth century.
But, as so often pointed out, the teaching of the Wealth of Nations cannot be understood from a few isolated sentences. And with Adam Smith there is the less justification for this perversion of popular dogmatism, because he always makes his meaning perfectly clear by a context illuminated by facts. The sentence under examination follows immediately on a passage in which he severely condemns the laws which prohibited the emigration of skilled workmen : "It is unnecessary to observe how contrary such regulations are to the boasted liberty of the subject, of which we affect to be so very jealous; but which in this case is so plainly sacrificed to the futile interests of our merchants and manufacturers," who in effect wanted a buyer's monopoly of labour, to use the modern term. And after a summary of the modes in which, under the mercantile system, the interests of the consumer have been sacfificed to those of the producer, we have as the conclusion : " It cannot be very difficult to determine who have been the contrivers of this whole mercantile system; not